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Personalities 
W* ALL HAVE WONDERED at times why it is that people vary so much in their dispositions and 
natures. Such variations are not peculiar to human beings and are indeed observable in vir- 
tually all kinds of animals. The observation of variations in personalities of animals has a zest of its 
own. Probably the most rewarding practice is observing the intimate lives and actions of animals in 
their wild state but lack of time or opportunity denies this possibility to most people. 

For one who has for many years made a practice of keeping a few birds at home, the study of 
their varying dispositions is always fascinating. In most cases the timorousness which is common to 
the majority of birds gradually disappears through familiarity with human beings. It is then that the 
differences between individuals within the same species become most apparent. Further, some groups 
such as the Bulbuls and Toucans make entertaining companions, gay with just a touch of impudence. 
Others, however, such as the Golden-headed Ground Thrush of India or the Blackcap Warbler of 
Europe, Asia Minor and North Africa, remain aloof or shy and do not easily become “one of the 
family,” so to speak. Many of us are familiar with these diversities in our native birds, which range 
in their dispositions from the cocky manners of the Catbird, the Towhee or the Blue Jay to the wild 
quality and remoteness of many of the thrushes and warblers. 

Often these variations can be explained by obvious conditions of environment or manner of liv- 
ing. But many differences are virtually inexplicable and certainly cannot be identified with environ- 
mental influences, or solely therewith. All in all, the study of animal personality or psychology 
offers unlimited possibilities of interest. Animal behavior is a field of study in which our institution 
has been engaged in recent years and one in which we hope to do far more as time goes on. 
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JUMGGE VIEW 


Newsletters from Our Trinidad Research Station 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


Since opening the new station of the Department of Tropical Re- 
search in Trinidad early this year, Dr. William Beebe has sent 
monthly Newsletters to the officers and staff of the Zoological Society. 
Extracts from three of the Newsletters are presented here because 
they reflect, perhaps better than a more formal article, the gradual 
coming-into-being of a smoothly-functioning jungle laboratory from 
which valuable scientific results may be expected.—Eprror. 
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O* JANUARY SEVENTEENTH we landed at Port- 
of-Spain and three hours later started for 
Simla; Jocelyn Crane and I doubtful that it could 
be as wonderful as we remembered, and Laura 
Schlageter and Henry Fleming rather disbeliev- 
ing that it was as perfect as we had described it. 
An hour’s drive brought us to its three castellated 
battlements and terraces, its great mountain views 
in every direction, its great living room waiting 
to be metamorphosed into a laboratory —and all 
scepticism vanished. We had climbed the wind- 
ing road in a tropical downpour. As we came out 
below the outermost wall, the sun broke through, 
three House Wrens sang at once, and a double 
rainbow sprayed the valley with infrared and 
ultraviolet. We would not have been human if 
we had refused to recognize omens. 

We started work far up the crest of East Moun- 
tain where our parent spring gushes forth from 
beneath gigantic boulders. The receiving tank 
and outlet had to be cleared and cemented clean. 


Photographs by Jocelyn Crane. 
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Then the three-fourths-mile of pipe must be 
flushed free of residue. This work Henry Flem- 
ing and his native helpers found difficult, for it is 
cruel to have to busy oneself with plumbing while 
a heaven-blue Morpho flies past, an unknown 
bird sings close at hand, or an orchid with flower 
stalk of sheer loveliness overhangs the pipe itself. 
Our particular researches have so far been 
sporadic. We have not dared to start anything in 
earnest until our physical environment and needs 
are settled. But we have welcomed occasional in- 
terruptions due to visits from friends and stran- 
gers vitally interested in Simla and our plans. 
On January thirtieth our new artist, Douglas — 
Boyden, arrived by plane, and slipped quietly 
into place. On the eighth of February Jack Dun- 
ning came, a fellow member of our Society, and 
a master bird photographer. For five days we 
spread an avian film feast for him. The very first 
day our pet Ruby-and-Topaz Hummingbird 


posed with wide-spread amber tail on an accessi- 
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ble twig of an orange tree, and will probably be 
seen at the next Annual Meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society. 

On the twenty-sixth we had our first jungle 
baptism of an army ant visitation. Jocelyn looked 
down and saw beneath her table a semicircle of 
the ominous vanguard already in the laboratory. 
I had to make a quick decision: to let them come 
in and rid the house of every bothersome insect, 
or fight them. We had many filled and unpro- 
tected terrariums, we had a bushmaster which I 
did not like to shift, and it was near dinner time. 
We might have to spend the night on water- 
moated chairs or on one of the terraces. So I 
chose to fight. Four of us with kerosene and flit 
guns, brooms and brushes waged combat for two 
hours before we turned the tide back into the 
jungle. Our pet House Wren with nest in the 
rafters of the laboratory looked on and sang hys- 
terical encouragement. She well knew that her 
infants would not last five minutes had we let 
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the army advance. Only last month, a native 
baby in its crib, further down the valley, was left 
in charge of older brothers, and was eaten alive 
when they deserted. ‘There is something terribly 
inexorable about the blind, vital hordes. Dr. 
Schneirla, when he comes, will find more than 
sufficient grist for his scientific mill. 


* * * 


Any practical, well-thought out venture should 
move slowly, from phase to phase, gradually com- 
pleting the first, and logically beginning and 
finishing the next—and so on. To open a new, 
permanent Field Station for the Zoological So- 
ciety one has only, first, to make adequate pur- 
chases and preparations based on more than 
ample experience; second, to pack and transport 
these impedimenta to the chosen place; third to 
install them and start the machinery going for 
living—the facilities for eating, sleeping and re- 
maining in health in jungle isolation. The fourth 
and final phase must provide satisfactory oppor- 
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tunity for scientific observation and study, aided 
by photography, painting and writing. 

All these clear-cut ideals have been accom- 
plished but sadly jumbled by overlappings, lags 
and even anticipations. Take, for example, the 
greatly desired Bellbird which broke its neck 
flying against a wire so inconveniently soon after 
our arrival. I was compelled to sit down amid a 
mountain of unpacked luggage, to skin the bird 
with a pen-knife and prepare its syrinx for future 
study in a vial of the best rum. So this report 
will have for its material a melange of displaced 
happenings. The orderliness, so beloved of scien- 
tists, has given way to delayed items of Phases 
2 and 3, together with exciting previews of Num- 
ber 4. 

We have so far resisted the temptation of any 
extensive trips, although from the crest of the 
pass a few miles up our road, Tobago is in full 
view. Mr. Dunning, before he left, flew there in 
twenty minutes, and saw birds of paradise, be- 
sides nesting Boobies and Man-o’-war Birds. ‘To 
the west of Simla, and much nearer, are clearly 
visible the mangroves on the coast of Venezuela 
with Sun-bitterns, Finfoots, and the flocks of 
Hoatzins, whose forebears we photographed 
forty-two years ago. 

A week ago we drove to Manzanilla Beach an 
hour away, and discovered a new suburb of 
Simla. Eight lines of rolling breakers crashed 
upon a vast expanse of sand, from which in shal- 
low water we scooped forty-five thousand chip- 
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In typical Trinidad style a crew 
of helpers carried the Depart- 
ment’s impedimenta up the 
hill and into the new station. 


chips—native name for the most delectable of 
mollusks in the world. Besides their edibility, the 
tiny shell of each reflected various mosaics of a 
rainbow. 

Around our feet flipped the familiar but for- 
ever strange Four-eyed Fish, with half an eye 
for water, and the other half for air. Farther 
down the beach there emptied a sluggish stream — 
abounding in Seacows. When our New Aquari- 
um (deo volente) desires a Manatee, it is here 
for the taking, a proceeding no more difficult than 
rolling a gasoline barrel out of a brook. 

When we first sat at our tables in the labora- 
tory conditions seemed ideal. The far-flung eaves 
kept out all direct sunlight and blocked the most 
driving rains. But zephyrs and high winds were 
not stopped by wire netting, and so we had to 
install glass at considerable expense. This is an 
example of the need for pragmatic experimenta- 
tion in various situations. 

Two great storage water tanks were built for 
us late last year by our kind neighbor Dr. 
Wright, but to the present both refuse to hold 
water because of the loosening of foundations by 
the unprecedented rains. Elswyth Beebe is re- 
joicing in three feet of snow in* Vermont, after an 
open winter, insuring an abundance of maple 
sap. New York is apparently still praying for 
rain. We planned this first visit to coincide with 
the dry season. Whereupon January saw a down- 
pour twelve times normal. Now we are half 


through the dry season with an average of six 


heavy showers a day. This upsets not only 
decades of Trinidad’s meteorological records, but 
affects our plans for ultraviolet photography and 
prolonged observation. As is always the case with 
the business of a naturalist, a surfeit of rain-in- 
duced problems is automatically ready to hand. 
For a scientist, the dice of productive opportunity 
are always loaded. 

In spite of the rain Henry Fleming has begun 
exploring the adjacent mountains for caves, and 
his preliminary trips have revealed curious bats 
as well as roaches and other insects. Hours in 
sodden clothing dampen even his enthusiasm. I 
have had about a half mile of trails cut through 
the woods around Simla, and fifteen minutes to 
a half hour provide material for an entire day of 
dissection, painting, interpretation of new facts 
and eternal discussion. The laboratory is now 
hatched and quite dry behind the ears, with every 
facility as in our blessed Zoo laboratory. 

On one walk within sight of Simla, a some- 
thing crept toward me through dense under- 
brush, and I lamented the lack of a snake stick, 
until a timid, wee Agouti infant suddenly broke 
out, dashed between my legs with a squeal of 
terror and fled uphill. A few meters away, two 
days before, an Ocelot stopped to look at me, and 
before he sprang into invisibility dropped some- 
thing. This proved to be the hind quarters of a 
Mongoose, animals which are all too numerous 
and destructive. 

Even a superficial view makes it apparent that 


Settled down and 
hard at work in the 
Simla laboratory. L.- 
to-R.: Henry Fleming, 
Dr. Beebe, Miss Crane. 


the ecology of Arima Valley offers diverse tempos 


of behavior. For example, the Bellbirds are in 


full cry four miles up valley, whereas they are 
still silent at Simla. The giant black Caciques 
with us have ceased their daily migration to a 
distant roost and are in full swing of nesting. To 
the north they are still migrating daily. 

We have obtained an interesting collection of 
the animal life living in giant bromeliads which 
are found only near the summit of Trinidad’s 
second highest mountain, El ‘Tuchuche, three 
thousand feet up. This plant has the overpower- 
ing name of Glomeropitcairnia erectiflora, and its 
flower stalk is scarlet and as coarse as some 
strange, Devonian plant. Among the organisms 
is a golden frog, a giant roach and a scorpion 
found nowhere else. 

Comedy entered our lives with the arrival of 
a Capuchin Monkey —Chiri Number Eight if I 
am not mistaken. We welcomed him to the usual 
official office of Taster-in-Chief-for-the-Advance- 
ment-of-Knowledge-of-Warning-and-Protective- 
Coloration. So we smugly decreed, but Octachiri 
had another mind and discovered a loose nail in 
the door of his cage. When last seen, he was 
loping on three legs through the branches of a 
mango, hugging an unripe orange to what corre- 
sponds to a Capuchin’s bosom. Next day he ap- 
peared at the house of our only neighbor, a full 
mile away. The following day he returned, 
filched an egg from a heaping basket, and having 
cracked it, perched upon the roof of the kitchen, 
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happily sucking yolk. For all the world, he 
looked like a miniature gargoyle in the guise of 
a defrocked Capuchin monk, blowing up a foot- 
ball. Although in full liberty, he refused to leave 
and awaits, though he does not know it, the mo- 
ment when we need his services. A little hunger, 
a small banana as bait, a quick grab at his tail, 
and he will be in the employ of the New York 
Zoological Society. Except for an indefinable 
alteration of expression he might be the very in- 
carnation of all seven prototypes; an imp, unpre- 
dictable but wholly lovable, who will surely win 
our affection in association, and wring our hearts 
at parting. 


* * * 


Until now, the writing of these reports has 


been comparatively easy. The chief effort has 
been to choose between the multitude of happen- 
ings during preparation, transportation and set- 
tling down. The last month, March 15 to April 
15, has been a transition one, a fifty-fifty division 
between final practical arrangements and the be- 
ginning of research — the raison d’étre of the Sta- 
tion. The generator is still being coaxed into 
eficiency, heavy power wires still drape the lab- 
oratory, like lianas in the jungle. 

Our evolution in illumination will stand as an 
example of the same thing in other departments. 
It is a recapitulation of mankind’s use of fire and 
light since early Stone Age. The first arrival of 
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our car at Simla at night was greeted by the care- 
taker holding aloft a smoky, resinous torch of 
burning sap wood. For a time we peered about 
by the tremulous flares of candles. Next came 
old-fashioned oil lamps, and the graduation to 
most brilliant and effective pressure kerosene and 
gasoline lamps. Finally we entered the age of 
Edison-plus and at the very first rumble of our 
renovated generator, at Henry Fleming’s magic, 
the whole building sprang into concentrated glow. 
The outdoor column lights now attract multi- 
tudes of beautiful moths and other insects, and 
indoors our microscope and photographic bulbs 
enable us to appraise and record the colors and 
activities of nocturnal vistors. One evening we 
fashioned a throw-back to pre-torch forebears and 
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Jack Dunning arrived with 
his camera and the depart- 
ment ‘‘set an avian feast” 
for him, with a Ruby-and- 
Topaz Hummingbird perch- 
ing conveniently near-by. 


imprisoned a sufficient number of giant fireflies 
in a glass to read their scientific names in quite 
small print. 

Reporting on the beginnings of scientific re- 
search is a much more difficult matter. What we 
hope to achieve would make vague and meaning- 
less reading; and definite results, especially in our 
new fields of endeavor, are not to be expected in 
a day or month. As a place for sheer observation 
lists Simla has already surpassed expectations. In 
our immediate environment we have observed 
every species of mammal found in the whole of 
Trinidad in the families of monkeys, squirrels, 
agoutis, porcupines, ocelots, mongoose, raccoons, 


deer and armadillos, and half the insular species 
of anteaters and opossums. 

With our giant binoculars, from our tree-top 
laboratory outlook, we have recorded eighty birds, 
or more than a fifth of the Trinidad avifauna. It 
is good news that, after having been driven away 
for years, the strange Guacharos or oil-birds have 
returned to their cave, four miles to the north. 
(For Miss Hollister’s account of this same cave 
twenty-four years ago, see the Zoological Society’s 
Burietin, September, 1926, page 139). 

We have forborne intensive collecting, except 
of common species which we must identify with 
certainty before studying. This self-restraint is 
especially difficult in the case of strange and 
beautiful creatures which come to our tables 
through the open windows and doors of the lab- 
oratory. All such good resolutions disintegrated 
when we unearthed three Peripatus within a 
yard of the laboratory. This velvety creature is 
as near a living missing link as may be, between 
worms and insects. In evolutionary significance 
it is to be rated with Balanoglossus, Lungfish, 
Hoatzins, Platypus and Tree Shrews. 

Of our special problems I can give only one 
example, which must sufhce until results have 
accrued of sufficient importance for publication. 

As an instance of the fertilization of flowers 
dependent on vision: based on the assumption 
that birds can distinguish red, whereas bees and 
many other insects are sensitive to ultraviolet but 
not deep red. For months the mountains around 
Simla have been scarlet with the concentrated 
bloom of the Erythrina or bois immortel trees. 


Two methods of approach were made, by way of 
ultraviolet reflection and the presence of visitors 
to the flowers. Miss Crane found, by photog- 
raphy, that the blossoms gave off practically no 
ultraviolet, and only small amounts of the other 
wave-lengths visible to insect honey-seekers. In- 
dependently, I spent considerable time watching 
the distant trees through twenty-power glasses. I 
found insects almost absent, while there was an 
abundance of tanagers, honey-creepers and giant 
orioles probing, and hence fertilizing the flowers. 
It is by similarly dissimilar approaches that we 
intend to check and recheck our findings. 
Individual staff work will be reported upon 
later. At present it is too closely interdigitated 
with practical affairs. Henry Fleming works on 
his beloved insects with one hand and half a 
brain, and with the rest labors with the cussed- 
ness of inanimate machinery, and that horrid 
phrase, ‘necessary utilitarian installations.’ Miss 
Schlageter and Douglas Boyden have produced 
several score of micro-floral and micro-faunal 
paintings. There is a series of fungi and lichens, 
enlarged forty to one hundred times, which out- 
Dalis Dali and is redeemed from surrealistic im- 
agination only by the fact that we have the 
subject of each painting carefully preserved and 
labelled, ready for future identification. With 
minute dragon creatures, equally enlarged, walk- 
ing about among this nightmare vegetation, we 
already have an unprecedented exhibit for the 
next Annual Meeting. Deepsea fish are the only 


(Continued on page 99) 


Laura Schlageter has the 
task of recording, in draw- 
ings of the minutest detail, 
the colorful lichens and the 
weird, convoluted fungi. 


INCE THE OPENING of the Zoological Park on 
S November 8, 1899, more than 107,000,000 
visitors have viewed its collections of animals 
from every quarter of the globe. And in the past 
half century other millions have learned about 
the wonders of animal life through publication 
of the Zoological Society’s photographs in news- 
papers, magazines, encyclopedias and text-books. 

It is impossible even to estimate how many 
persons have seen, and will see, the Society’s 
color motion pictures, complete with narrations 
and sound effects. But we may be sure the ad- 
vance of technology in the production of better 
visual aids will stimulate rather than diminish 
the demand for the high type of still photograph 
available in the Society’s collection of 26,000 
negatives. 

This collection is the result of the work of sev- 
eral photographers, but was formed basically 
upon the work of one man, Elwin R. Sanborn. 
He was an artist who worked with lens rather 
than brush, and the fact that many of his pictures 
are still in demand as the best available attests his 
complete mastery of the medium. A successful 
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CAMERA ANGLES 
AND 200 ANIMALS 


nature photographer must not only know what 
makes a good picture, but he must combine the 
arts, sciences and trades of the artist, chemist 
and electrician to achieve superb results. Elwin 
Sanborn knew all phases of his profession, and 
what success I, his most recent successor, have 
had in the field of animal photography is due in 
no small part to the advantage I had in a friend- 
ship begun when he was at the peak of his ma- 
turity. ‘The principles laid down by Sanborn for 
producing the best possible animal photograph, 
be it of mammal, bird or fish, are just as valid to- 
day as they were when I first discussed them 
with him more than twenty years ago. 

Today probably one out of three visitors to the 
Zoological Park carries some kind of camera and 
uses it frequently. This is a reflection not only 
of the public’s interest in our exhibits and a desire 
to carry away some tangible record of the visit, 
but also of the immense interest in photography 
as a hobby. The production of photographic 


equipment and materials is one of the high rank- 


ing American industries, and of the total amount | 


produced annually more than two-thirds is con- 
sumed by amateurs. 
Despite the tremendous number of films ex- 
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posed by amateurs at the New York Zoological 
Park and other zoos, the net of really good animal 
pictures is disappointingly: small. Many zoos 
hold photographic contests from time to time and 
the type of picture most frequently submitted 
seems to be a Lion or a Tiger staring through 


By SAM DUNTON 
Staff Photographer 


bars or wire mesh. This is always titled “Caged 
Lion” or “Caged Tiger’— and is essentially just 
that! Such a picture is not even an accurate rep- 
resentation of the spirit of most large zoological 
parks; the Bronx Zoo, especially, is dedicated to 
the out-of-doors, barless type of enclosure where 
animals can be shown in an essentially natural 
setting. Since 1941, when our great African 
Plains was opened, ample opportunities have 
been afforded photographers to make pictures of 
animals that are not only pleasing from an artistic 
viewpoint, but are truthful as a technical repre- 
sentation of the animal as well. Antelopes romp 
on our African Plains as unconcernedly as on 
their native veldt. Rare Pére David Deer graze 
peacefully on a wide expanse of hillside. Sea 
Lions dive from a high rock outlined by blue sky, 
into the deep green water of their pool. Bril- 
liantly colored tropical birds preen and posture in 
glass-fronted, naturally planted enclosures in our 
Jewel Room exhibit. Why waste film on a few 
animals that for security or other reasons must still 
be kept behind the conventional bars or wire? 
In any case, there is no excuse for the advanced 
amateur to turn in wire-marred pictures, for every 
photographic magazine has carried repeated ar- 
ticles on the ways of eliminating wire and bars 


in the finished print. 


Staff Photographer Sam 
Dunton has an easy-go- 
ing temperament and an 
inexhaustible amount of 
patience—two qualities 
of the utmost importance 
in a photographer of 
wild animals in the Zoo. 
Henry D. Hammond Photo 


In an article written for a 
technical journal" I once named 
the three factors generally in- 
volved in the photography of 
zoo animals. They are listed 
again here in order of their 
relative importance: 1, Charac- 
teristics of the animals them- 
selves; 2, Choice of back- 
grounds; 3, Lighting. To sum 
up the whole story briefly, the 
ideal animal picture is one 
which shows the important 
features of the animal as plainly as possible, in a 
setting that complements the main subject. By 
no stretch of imagination could this setting be an 
ugly wire fence or a maze of bars. Beware the 
“worm’s eye” view, however. An attempt to out- 
line an animal against the sky, especially when 
made with a short focus lens, will in many cases 
elongate the legs of the animal out of all normal 
proportion. 

A story which illustrates the importance that 
Elwin Sanborn attached to good backgrounds 
concerns a herd of wild horses exhibited many 
years ago at the Zoological Park. Director Horna- 
day had for some time wanted a photograph of 
these animals, but they were kept in a rather 


1 Certain Problems in Zoo Photog Pay Biological Photographic 
Association Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Sept., 1944. 
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small, wire-fenced corral, and he found it difficult 
to convince the photographer that they would 
make a “good” picture. The Director, who ap- 
parently had never heard of Nelson’s blind eye, 
finally reached the point of issuing a peremptory 
order. Shortly thereafter Photographer Sanborn 
arrived at the wild horse corral with truck, plat- 
form ladder and numerous assistants. After try- 
ing a number of locations at various heights, 
none of which proved acceptable, he climbed to 
the very top of the ladder and aimed his camera 
successively north, south, east and west. Every 


duce a natural picture. If the photograper can 
wait until the animal assumes the desired posi- 
tion of its own volition, and against a suitable 
background, the chances of getting a really good 
photograph are high. 

Some years ago Curator-Aquarist Christopher 
W. Coates wrote in the New York Sun in re- 
sponse to an inquiry about the best kind of cam- 
era for photographing fishes: “Almost any good 
camera can be used to photograph fishes. What 
is much more important is the skill and patience 
of the operator. These traits must be accentuated 


These weary Tiger cubs were sound asleep un- 
til our photographer waved meat-scented fin- 
gers under their noses—then they awakened! 


few minutes he would pop out from under his 
black focusing cloth, mumbling to himself, and 
would then disappear again. After half an hour's 
fumbling he threw the focusing cloth to the 
ground, climbed down shouting “I can’t see a 
thing but Blank Blank apartment houses!” and 
drove off. Later, when the horses were trans- 
ferred to a larger corral, he took some of the 
“good” photographs the director wanted. 
Inexhaustible time and patience are necessary 
to any photographer desirous of getting the ulti- 
mate in animal pictures, whether it be in the zoo 
or in the wild. A creature that has been driven 
or shooed into camera range always looks as if it 
had been hustled, and definitely does not pro- 
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A lot of ingenuity and patience went into the 
composition of this picture (other half on the 
next page) of Benny ignoring the floating ball. 


to the nth degree to get really good pictures.” 
After a good many years of animal photog- 
raphy, I fully agree with Elwin Sanborn that the 
only way to get good animal pictures is to use as 
much time and patience as is needed. However, 
in a zoological park that is changing as rapidly as 
ours, and where the demands on a staff photog- 
rapher’s time are correspondingly great, it is 
impossible to spend a great deal of time on indi- 
vidual pictures. This is especially true when it is 
necessary to make color motion pictures, color 
stills and black-and-white stills of the same sub- 
ject practically simultaneously. The problem, 
then, is to produce a posed picture which will not 
look posed and will be the equivalent of one that 


might be obtained by the time-honored method 
of watching and waiting. 

A Zoological Park photograph I have always 
liked is a scene of our African Plains. Antelopes 
browse at the edge of a waterhole while three 
Lions majestically survey their kingdom from a 
rocky ledge beyond. Fields and foliage in the 
background help to create an illusion of the real 
Africa instead of a facsimile in the Bronx. Presi- 
dent Osborn had observed this peaceful scene 
one summer morning, and suggested that I make 
the picture. Ideally, the way to make such a 


a spot on Lion Rock overlooking the waterhole. 
This was accomplished neatly enough by Keeper 
Dalton who dangled a piece of horsemeat in view 
of the Lions, while standing behind a bush just 
out of camera range. Sniffing the meat-scented 
breeze, the Lions approached the edge of the 
rock and settled down, hoping Dalton would fling 
their breakfast across the moat. At this moment 
Keeper Rolla opened a gate and released the ante- 
lopes which at once sauntered down to the 
water's edge and started to feed. For a few sec- 
onds they jostled for position and I was just on 


The floating ball had to be anchored and then 
Benny finally lost interest in it. Food lured the 
other Sea Lion into position near the ball. 


photograph would be to wait until the animals 
grouped themselves as Mr. Osborn had seen 
them; certainly no amount of driving would ever 
get them to arrange themselves in such uncon- 
sciously peaceful attitudes. However, as waiting 
for such a picture to compose itself might well be 
a matter of days, it was decided to make an at- 
tempt to “set up” the scene. 

Proceedings were started with the able assist- 
ance of Keepers Dalton and Rolla. A quantity of 
the antelopes’ favorite food was strewn along the 
edge of the waterhole before the animals were 
turned out of the shelter house. The next step 
was to coax the Lions from their accustomed rest- 
ing place in the shady area next to a stockade to 


A peaceful morning scene on the African 
Plains—but one that took a great deal of ar- 
ranging before all the animals were in position. 


the point of snapping the shutter when a boister- 
ous Kob chose to run through the herd. That 
startled them and every antelope went leaping 
off to the far end of the Plains. This happened 
several times — persistently, after the antelopes 
drifted back and resumed feeding, the Kob would 
race through and scatter them. But the Kob’s 
excess energy finally dissipated and I got the pic- 
ture I wanted. It took just about an hour and a 
half to pose a picture that might otherwise have 
taken days or even weeks. 

Animals out-of-doors and in a three-room apart- 
ment are entirely different situations, and when 
I was asked to photograph three baby Tigers in 
Mrs. Fred Martini’s living room I really expected 
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to get a picture with a minimum of effort and 
time. Surely it should be a simple thing to han- 
dle kitten-sized Tigers that had been reared un- 
der the loving supervision of the wife of our 
Lion House Keeper, in her own apartment! The 
cubs’ own mother had refused to nurse them, 
Mrs. Martini had been making completely spoiled 
pets of them, and I figured they would do what 
they were told. I arrived at the Martini apart- 
ment, just outside the Zoo, loaded down with 
camera, tripod, accessory extensions, flashbulbs, 
reflectors and so on. During the next few hours 
I learned that baby Tigers are just about the 
liveliest things on four legs. They raced from one 
end of the apartment to the other, defying not 
only the limitations of flash camera equipment, 
but the laws of gravity itself! What we wanted 
was a quiet, brothers-and-sister picture of the 
trio affectionately grouped on a sofa. They did 
indeed leap to the sofa occasionally but it was 
only a springboard for a jump to a chair or a 
scrambling race up the curtains. Mrs. Martini 
scolded and cajoled but it was impossible to get 
all three cubs in the same place at the same time. 
Furthermore, they were either very frisky or very, 
very tired. And when they were tired they 
would, like children, drop off instantly to sleep. 
Finally it got so late that Mrs. Martini had to 
abandon Tiger-training and start preparations for 
dinner. Worn out, the cubs were now curled up 


ssom the Chimpanzee was in a most non-coop- 
live mood and just on the point of giving a 
onx cheer” when this picture was taken. Half 
hour later she halted her antics, posed quietly. 


on the sofa, dozing in one indistinguishable, un- 
photographable, soft mass of fur. The aroma of 
simmering meat drifted into the living room and 
with it came the inspiration for another applica- 
tion of our “special methods for difficult sub- 
jects.” Quickly slipping a film holder into the 
camera and placing a flashbulb in the gun, | 
rescued the meat wrapper from the garbage can, 
rubbed my fingers over the paper, and dragged 
them under the cubs’ noses. Instantly their eyes 
popped open, keen and alert, their heads went 
up, and the picture was made! That was, I am 
afraid, one situation in which all the time and 
patience in the world would have been to no 


avail; a trick was the only thing that could save 
it. The same technique has since been applied 
to other baby animals with highly satisfactory 
results. 

Little Benny, our baby Sea Lion, loved to play 
with any object that dropped into the big Sea 
Lion pool at the north end of the Zoological Park. 
We first noticed his playfulness when a visitor's 
hat blew into the water. Benny (who subse- 
quently had to be renamed “Benita”) derived so 
much fun from this, and from newspapers, pop: 
corn sacks and similar débris in the pool, that the 
Zoo staff decided he should have a large rubber 
ball for his special delight. So a gaudy ball was 
purchased and tossed into the pool — and Benny 
paid no attention to it at all. His tastes were by 
now adamantly plebeian; he was interested only 
in peanut shells, paper bags, popsickle sticks and 
similar flotsam. The ball he ignored, and it was 
finally removed. Considerably amused by the in- 
cident, one of the staff decided to write a story 
about it and I was assigned to get a picture of 
little Benny scorning the ball. This looked like 
another of those sure-fire, ten-minute jobs, but it 
soon proved otherwise. In the first place, com- 
pletely reversing precedent, Benny fell in love 
with the ball as soon as I appeared with my 
camera. He pushed it hither and yon, from one 
end of the pool to the other, while I rushed along 
the slippery ledge just above the water, dodging 
adult Sea Lions and projecting fence supports, 
hoping to be on the spot in case Benny lost in- 
terest in the ball for even a few seconds. After 
45 minutes I gave up and decided it was another 
case where “special methods” were necessary. 
These were simple but effective. The ball was 
anchored to the bottom of the pool with a long 
wire and a heavy weight, so that although it 
would sway slightly it could not be pushed out 
of camera range. Benny was a bright young Sea 
Lion and he realized at once that the ball was 
now a relatively static object. Or perhaps he had 
had his fun and was just plain tired! At any rate, 
he climbed out of the pool onto the ledge near 
the ball. A fish thrown by the skilled pitching 
arm of Keeper Fred Martini lured an adult Sea 
Lion into the picture area (for balance in compo- 
sition), while another flung high aloft caused 
little Benny to look up and away from the ball, 
thus fulfilling the assignment for a picture of 
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Benny paying no attention whatsoever to his 
beautiful store-toy. 

Blossom was a young Chimpanzee we acquired 
a few years ago, a handsome and healthy speci- 
men that seemed ideal for portraiture. Untor- 
tunately, she was also more than a little skittish 
and her disposition belied her name, especially 
under stress. Assistant Head Keeper Reilley was 
not encouraging. 

“She’s not too tame,” was his dubious com- 
ment. 

But the portrait had to be made, so I entered 
Blossom’s cage with a flash camera, prepared for 
a catch-as-catch-can shot. The catch was very bad 
indeed, for at the instant the flash went off Blos- 
som leaped for the rafters and about all the nega- 
tive showed was the blur made by a Chimpanzee 
traveling at high speed for the duration of 
1/200th of a second. From the volume of her re- 
marks from on high, I was willing to take Reilley’s 
word that “She won’t come down as long as that 
flash camera’s around. She’s a little afraid of 
flash.” I was at a complete loss until Reilley, who 
has had long experience with animals and animal 
photographers, suggested that if we took her 
favorite perch — an old butter tub — into the 
Keeper's room, and set up a couple of floodlights 
to augment the skylight, he might eventually be 
able to lead her in after the lights were. turned 
on. His idea was that with all distracting equip- 
ment already in place, Blossom would accept the 
situation and would climb to her perch for a posed 


A suspended piece of cheese, a hand-fash- 
ioned mousehole and a beam of light—plus 
a lively specimen of the common mouse — 
were the elements in this realistic photograph. 


picture, there being no sudden flash to alarm her. 

The next morning Reilley phoned me that 
Blossom was in a peaceable mood and that I'd 
better come right over. I did, and we proceeded 
as planned. Blossom was led in, she climbed 
onto the tub — and then she gave forth the most 
perfect “Bronx cheer” I’ve ever heard. Her ex- 
pression was so funny that I took the picture, but 
it certainly was not a characteristic Chimpanzee 
portrait. Reilley and 1 whistled, clapped our 
hands, did everything we could think of to in- 
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duce an alert, interested expression, but Blossom, 
after favoring us with a display of un-chimpan- 
zee-like grimaces, left the tub and began explor- 
ing the room. Every time she halted for a moment 
Reilley would whisper hoarsely “That's it! That's 
it! SHOOT!” I was stalking Blossom with a 
heavy camera in one hand, a hot flood light on a 
long extension in the other. From my angle 
Blossom’s momentary poses didn’t look like “it,” 
and so the pursuit continued for a weary half- 
hour until Blossom casually sat down on the floor 


directly under the washstand in a corner of the 
room. The lights wouldn’t quite reach but I held 
my breath and made a very slow exposure. The 
resulting negative proved to be what some of our 
staff have termed “The best Chimpanzee portrait 
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ever made 

But sometimes pictures work out just as you 
want them to, even though, by rights, they ought 
to be extremely difficult. I am thinking of a shot 
of the common House Mouse. Someone wanted 
a picture of a mouse to illustrate a children’s book 


and it turned out that the Zoo’s enormous col- 
lection of negatives contained not a single picture 
of Mus musculus. Something more than just a 
straight mouse picture was desired; the creature 
had to be posed in “an alert, attentive position, 
in characteristic surroundings.” I had a vision of 
long hours in the dark waiting for musculus to 
pop out of his hole and take the proper pose. Dis- 
carding this thought as impractical —1 have to 
sleep sometime —I hit upon a plan which for 
once worked to perfection the first time it was 
tried. A small box was constructed and fitted 
with wire mesh at the top. One side was painted 
to resemble the baseboard of a room. Some hasty 
research enabled me to cut a reasonable facsimile 
of a mousehole complete with teeth marks around 
the edge. Mice were not hard to obtain; they in- 
fest some of the animal buildings. A mere tele- 
phone call produced three fine specimens. 

It was a simple matter to choose the fattest 
mouse, place it in the wire-covered box which in 
turn was set inside a larger photographic cage in a 
darkened studio. Camera and flashbulbs were ar- 
ranged to cover the area around the hole and a 
piece of cheese was hung above, just out of reach. 
A bright spotlight was focussed on the interior of 
the small box and, of course, when it was turned 
on Mus musculus was disturbed by its intensity 
and crept through the hole into the comforting 
darkness outside. At that moment it smelled the 
cheese, sat up on its hind legs and sniffed, and 
“like a flash” the picture was made. 

I have found it true, as Elwin Sanborn told me 
years ago, that “Animals may be coaxed, per- 
suaded and fooled, but they can’t be driven.” 
Anyone who persists in driving them will seldom 
obtain-worthwhile pictures. In a modern zoologi- 
cal park natural pictures abound; this spring, for 
instance, the New York Zoological Park will 
open its new Great Apes House. During the 
warmer months the anthropoids — magnificent 
pictorial subjects—will disport themselves in large 
out-of-doors enclosures, with no disfiguring wire 
or bars. Any amateur with a box camera ought 
to get wonderful pictures, and the staff photog- 
rapher’s job, as far as this group is concerned, 
should be much simpler. But somehow I have a 
hunch that the editor of ANimaL Krncpom will 
be able to dream up some Gorilla pictures that 
won't be routine! 
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PPARENTLY we have solved the Birthday Party 
A Problem for quite a number of our Members 
and their friends. ‘There has been a quick and 
enthusiastic response to the announcement in the 
last issue of ANimaL Kincpom of our tentative 
plans for arranging birthday parties for children 
in the Bronx Zoo, and as a result of the flood of 
requests for definite dates, the service has been 
started. ‘The first party, pictured on this and the 
next two pages, was held on April 22 for five- 
years-old Paula Wolff, the daughter of one of our 
Members. 

As we explained last time, birthday parties 
under our supervision may be scheduled for any 
Saturday, either morning or afternoon, between 
now and next November. There must be ten or 
more children, 12 years old or younger, in each 
group. Parties may be arranged simply by tele- 
phoning the Zoological Park (FOrdham 7-2000) 
and asking for “Party Service.” All the details 
can be worked out over the telephone. 


Blowing out candles and making a wish 
quire high concentration in a five-year- 


Making a wish wa 
where you have onl} 


simpler in the Children’s Zoo There was a chance for every- ee ae 
ishing Seat and close your eyes. one to play with gentle pets. ee 


All the children got to ride on ponies and they 
jogged around the track in a donkey cart or 
made a rolling, tossing tour on the camel. 


The climax of Paula’s Birthday Party came at the end 
of the afternoon when appetites couldn’t be held in 
check any longer—cake and ice cream and gay favors. 


FISHES FROM 


Ten years ago the Aquarium col- 
lected these eyeless characins 
in a warm-water cave in Mexico. 


DESERTS AND CAVES 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


Mc THAN SEVEN-TENTHS of the earth’s sur- 
face is covered with water, and practically 
all of this vast area is inhabited by fishes — more 
than 18,000 species of them. The seven seas, the 
multitudinous lakes, streams, ponds and swamps 
all contain their characteristic populations of fish. 
Some fishes even live on the three-tenths of the 
earth usually considered dry land. A few make 
use of temporary pools that periodically dry up, 
killing all aquatic creatures not able to withstand 
such un-aquatic conditions. Others make the 
waters under the earth their home, spending 
their whole lives in subterranean rivers and lakes. 
Still others are found in — of all places! — deserts. 

These outposts of fishdom are occupied by 
quite specialized members of the group. Among 
those inhabiting temporary pools, some are able 
to hole-up during the dry season, aestivating in 
the mud until the rains come. Some can travel 
overland to find water elsewhere. Others die, but 


leave their drought-resistant eggs behind to carry 
on the race. Fishes living underground must be 
suited to the special conditions of life in total 
darkness, and desert-dwellers must be able to ac- 
cept high temperatures and concentrations of dis- 
solved chemicals. 

Scientists and laymen alike find such fishes of 
special interest. ‘To the former, at least, they rep- 
resent tangible evidence of the fundamental bio- 
logical principle of evolution. Zoologists have 
made these fishes the objects of classical studies 
on the evolutionary process; non-specialists have 
always marveled at their wonderful powers of 
coping with peculiar and exacting environments. 
Consequently the recent arrival, within a few 
days of each other, of a shipment of American 
desert fish and one of blind fish from an African 
cave was doubly welcomed by the Aquarium. 

The blind fish from Africa came to us via 


Antwerp, through the efforts of Dr. Walter Van 
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den bergh, Director of the Royal Zoological So- 
ciety of that city, who shipped us four specimens 
by airplane. They are Congo Blind Barbs, Caeco- 
barbus geertsii, the first to be seen alive in this 
country. 

Like most barbs they are small, between two 
and three inches long. Their configuration is 
barb-like, and they prominently display two pairs 
of barbels — from which the Genus Barbus gets 
its name. One pair originates from the corners of 
the mouth while the other is located above and 
in front of these, just over the upper lip. The 
most striking physical characteristic of the fish is 
their coloration, which is white suffused with deli- 
cate pink. Actually the fish are totally or almost 
completely devoid of any pigmentation, the pink 
color resulting from red blood being seen through 
somewhat transparent tissues. The gills are very 
noticeable as two deep red blotches on either side 
of the head. The eyes are entirely lacking. There 
is said to be a slight depression at the site of the 
eye — were an eye present — but even this cannot 
be seen in the living, free-swimming fish. 

Blind Barbs are constantly on the move. At no 
time have any of our fish been observed to remain 
still for more than a second or two. Round and 
round, back and forth, up and down they swim, 
now fast, now slow, seeming to perform endless 
permutations and combinations of patterns of mo- 
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Newest blind fish acquisi- 
tion of the Aquarium is a 
Belgian Congo barb, dis- 
covered in 1915. Four speci- 
mens now on exhibition are 


the first seen in America. 
Lilo Hess Photo 


tion as they pursue their irregular courses about 
the tank. Whether they use their barbels, or the 
numerous tiny pores that have been noted about 
the head, to avoid collisions with one another, 
only experiment can tell. In any event, they can 
travel remarkably fast without seemingly ever 
striking one another. 

The Blind Barb is supposed to have been dis- 
covered in 1915 by a M. Delporte.' It was not 
formally described, however, until 1921 by the 
famous herpetologist and ichthyologist, George 
Albert Boulenger. He named it after one M. G. 
Geerts who apparently gave him the four speci- 
mens upon which he based his scientific descrip- 
tion.” 

The fish has been found in only one locality, 
a limestone cave a few kilometers outside of the 
town of Thysville in the Bas Congo section of 
the Belgian Congo. This is not a particularly 
large cave, reportedly about 1,800 feet long. Dur- 
ing the dry season the fish are confined to pools 
well inside, but there is evidence that during the 
rainy season water from the outside pours into 
the cave through its mouth, which is located in a 
valley at the foot of a hill. With such a limited 
habitat, the total population of Caecobarbus can- 
not be very large. The government has undoubt- 


1 La Barre, The Aquarium, 18 (5) : 106-107, 1949. 
2 Boulenger, Rev, Zool. Africaine, 9 (3) : 252-253, 1921, 


edly recognized this, for it has placed the fish in 


Catégorie | of the protected animals of the Congo, 
which means that no one is allowed to collect 
specimens without a scientific permit. 

The parallelisms between Caecobarbus and 
Anoptichthys jordani, the Blind Cave Characin 
studied on the Aquarium’s Mexican expedition 
in 1940, are too numerous and striking to be 
overlooked. Although the two fishes belong to 
different Families, they are remarkably similar in 
many ways. Both are blind and more or less pig- 
mentless, yet both can detect the presence of light 
and both develop a slight pigmentation after pro- 
longed exposure to light. Casual observation 
reveals that Caecobarbus is light-sensitive; a bright 
light shone on their tank almost immediately 
starts them swimming faster than usual, and 
when the light is turned off the fish soon slow 
down again. Microscopic examination of the eye 


foams ‘ siete 
This is the interior of the Thysville cave in the Belgian Congo, showing one of the pools thaf 
form the habitat of the Blind Barb, and some of the fish can be seen, faintly, in the water at the 
bottom of the picture. This photograph was made by M. J. Heuts, of Louvain, and is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale (IRSAC). 


region of Caecobarbus has revealed that its eyes 
have become reduced to minute, barely visible, 
brownish granules, buried in fat, but that all the 
elements of a normal eye are present, though de- 
generate, with the exception of a lens.* The rem- 
nants of an optic nerve are also present. It would 
be most surprising if this were not the means by 
which Caecobarbus detects light, since the very 
similar degenerate eyes of Anoptichthys jordani 
have been proved to serve that function.* Like 
Anoptichthys, the Congo Blind Barb lives well in 
aquaria. Both species will eat almost anything 
and both are reported to live in nature largely or 
wholly on the droppings of cave bats. This adapt- 
ability to captivity has proved most fortunate for 
zoologists. 

The first blind cave fish that was found to live 


3 Gérard, Mém. Mus. Roy. Hist. Nat. Belgique, 2 Sér. (3) : 549- 
552, 1936. 
4 Breder & Gresser, Zoologica, 26 (4) : 289-296, 1941. 
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and breed readily in small aquaria of the type 
kept at home was the Mexican Blind Characin. 
For this reason it was the first species with which 
extensive laboratory experiments could be per- 
formed. In 1939 Dr. Charles M. Breder, Jr., then 
Director of the New York Aquarium, initiated a 
scientific study of Mexican blind fish —a study 
in which he is still actively engaged. In 1940 he 
led the New York Aquarium’s Cave Expedition 
to San Luis Potosi which discovered, among other 
things, that Blind Characins were interbreeding 
with the eyed, normally-colored characins which 
had been presumed to be the ancestral form, that 
is, the species that had given rise to the blind fish 
sometime in the past. From this unique observa- 
tion and others arose a whole series of expeditions 
and experiments that have tremendously widened 
our understanding of the origin and evolution of 
cave life. It is safe to say that no other cave ani- 
mal has been so successfully investigated. ‘There 
seems to be no reason why the Congo Blind Barb 
could not be studied just as profitably; we were 
therefore very happy to learn that Dr. M. J. 
Heuts, a Belgian scientist already well known 
for his evolutionary analyses of the Threespine 
Stickleback, has been studying the Congo Blind 
Barb in the Bas Congo. The blind cave fishes of 
the world — there are nearly 30 of them — have 
only begun to give up their fascinating secrets. 

Another group of fishes that is providing scien- 
tists with provocative and useful data is composed 
of those found in American deserts. A desert fish 
sounds like a paradox, but deserts are not the 
completely arid places they are popularly sup- 
posed to be. Pools, creeks and springs are all 
found there, and many are inhabited by fishes. 
Even Death Valley has two species of fishes! 

These bodies of water are generally quite small 
and often far distant from one another. Many of 
them represent the remnants of what were once 
great inland lakes and seas. It has been found 
that the various species living in these residual 
waters can be correlated with the geological his- 
tory of the area. Bodies of water now containing 
similar or identical species of fishes presumably 
were contiguous at one time in the past, and in- 
vestigation of geological formations has often con- 
firmed this supposition. 

There are a number of other features of desert 
ichthyology that hold interest for the student of 
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evolution. One of them is the ability of certain 
fishes to withstand the high temperatures of hot 
springs and other heated waters. 

The Desert Minnow, Cyprinodon macularius, 
recently received at the Aquarium, is such a fish. 
Some waters in which it lives attain temperatures 
of more than 100° Fahrenheit, and experiments 
have shown that it can live comfortably at 102° — 
the temperature of a warm bath.> Most fishes, 
including tropical ones, die at temperatures con- 
siderably lower than this. Surprisingly enough, 
the Desert Minnow can also tolerate quite low 
temperatures, close to freezing in some circum- 
stances.® 

Nevertheless, Mr. William H. Hildemann, 
who sent the Aquarium its Desert Minnows, took 
no chances of having his fish chilled on their air- 
plane trip from California to New York and so he 
shipped them in a one-quart thermos bottle. Mr. 
Hildemann, a graduate student in zoology at the 
Allan Hancock Foundation of the University of 
Southern California, has collected a number of 
different species of desert fishes in recent years 
and has maintained them in captivity. The 
Aquarium’s fish were taken in San Felipe Creek, 
one of the tributaries of the Salton Sea in south- 
ern California. The temperature of this creek is 
moderate, and so presented no problem of adjust- 
ment, but it does contain salt enough to be de- 
tected by taste. Desert Minnows, however, seem 
as tolerant of chemical changes in their environ- 
ment as they are of thermal ones, so that this, too 
presented no real problem. If changed over grad- 
ually, they will live in either fresh or salt water. 

As might be expected with so hardy a creature, 
the Desert Minnow has a rather extensive range, 
being found in the lower Colorado and Gila 
Rivers and their tributaries and the Salton Sea, 
from southern Arizona to southeastern California 
and as far south as Lower California and the 
state of Sonora in Mexico. In appearance it 
resembles the locally abundant Variegated or 
Sheepshead Minnow, to which it is related. 

Much work remains to be done in explaining 
the remarkable tolerance of fishes like the Desert 
Minnow to changes in their environment that 
would be fatal to most other fishes. Aquarists 
could well wish that all fishes were so adaptable. 


5 Miller, Aquarium Jour., 20 (11) : 286-288, 1949. 
6 Miller, [bid., 15 (10) : 96-97, 1942. 


An Announcement to Our Members 


Ir THE JuLy-Aucust Issue of ANIMAL KincpoM 

for 1949 your editors were happy to announce 
several coming events for Society members and 
their friends. Last summer after years of waiting 
we were able to start three new building projects 
at the Park. 

This June on Members’ Day the first of these 
projects will be opened with a preview for Society 
members. ‘The new Penguin House, first impor- 
tant new construction unit since long before the 
war, will be all we promised for it — an utterly 
delightful exhibit of these beguiling birds clus- 
tered along the edge of what appears to be a real 
Antarctic ice-floe, or swimming at their incredible 
speed through the cool depths of their tank in the 
foreground. 

Later in the summer or early next fall the sec- 
ond great building will be completed — the Great 
Apes House. Here our gorillas, orang-utans, 
chimpanzees and gibbons will be ready for a pre- 
view under incomparably better exhibition condi- 
tions than the present ones. The animals will 
occupy roomy, modern quarters indoors in the 
wintertime and on fair days will be found out- 
doors in large moated enclosures. This building 
is the first of its type constructed for the most 
modern exhibition of the anthropoid apes. 

The Conservation Exhibit in the northeast cor- 
ner of the Park is coming along fast, but it will 
not be possible to open it in 1950. 

These fine additions to the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park fulfill years of planning and have been 
made possible not only by the cooperation of the 
City and the State of New York but through the 
generosity of past friends of the Society — for the 
Society has made a modest contribution to this 
new building program. 

In the same issue of ANrmax Kincpom last year, 
in fact on a page facing the announcement of our 
new construction plans, we published an article 
under the title, “This ‘59-cent Dollar’ — How it 


Works With Us.” We foresaw then what has 
proved since to be true: that under the terms of 
mounting costs we would not much longer be 
able to render our services to members as we have 
done in the past and still expect membership dues 
to contribute anything at all towards the support 
of your Society’s work. 

This was no random opinion. After watching 
the situation carefully for many months we in- 
augurated our Contributing Membership class 
early in 1949 in the hope that enough members 
would transfer to this new classification to take 
care of our service cost increases. ‘The response 
was highly gratifying but not sufficient in in- 
creased income to solve the problem. 

At a special meeting of your Board of ‘Trustees 
in April it was therefore voted to increase annual 
membership fees from $10 to $15 a year and life 
membership from $200 to $300 — contributing 
memberships to stand at $25. 

To us there seemed to be the best of reasons 
for this move. We have every cause to believe 
that our members appreciate the quality and the 
range of services that we attempt to render them. 
Every year they increase their attendance at the 
annual members’ meetings at the Waldorf. More 
members and their families and guests came to 
the Garden Party last year than ever before. But 
it has cost us more and more to hold these meet- 
ings, to print this magazine, to do all the other 
things we want to do for you. In turn we feel 
sure that you want some part of your membership 
dues to go towards the support of the Society’s 
programs in research, education and conservation. 

We feel sure that in our case, as in the cases 
of our sister institutions that have found it neces- 
sary to adopt the same policy, you will wish to 
continue your support of and interest in the mag- 
nificent plans we have for your Society's future 
progress and social value. 
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Giant Lizards 


Of the Australian Bush 


By DAVID FLEAY 


HE FAMILIAR NAMES of many Australian ani- 
Ri. are taken, naturally enough, from the 
terms applied to them a long, long time ago by 
the aborigines. One creature, however, has the 
distinction of being named by Americans: the 
Goanna (or Goana, as it is sometimes spelled). 

This monitor lizard of the genus Varanus was 
a plentiful and obvious feature of the continent's 
fauna when American prospectors came to us in 
the gold rush era of the Eighteen-fifties. Some 
of the prospectors must have been familiar with 
the various iguanas of the American tropics, for 
they applied that name to the Australian lizards. 


Photographs by the Author 
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In the course of time, and inevitably, 


“iguana” 
was corrupted to “goanna,” and today it is firmly 
intrenched in Australian speech. 

Probably the best known —at least, the most 


spectacular — of the monitors is the “Komodo 
Dragon Lizard” of the Dutch East Indies which 
the New York Zoological Park was the first, I 
believe, to exhibit alive. The Australian Goannas 
belong to the same genus as the Komodo Dragon 
and one of them, our Perentie (Varanus gigan- 
teus) of central and northern Australia is said to 
rival the Dragon in its length of ten feet. Other 
Goannas are mere pigmies about 18 inches long. 
All are carnivorous and it takes a considerable 


amount of meat to keep the larger ones going, as 
will appear a little later on in this article. 

In the comparatively settled areas of southern 
Australia there are two quite well-known and 
widely-spread species. These are the Tree-climb- 
ing Goanna (Varanus varius) and the Sand 
Goanna (Varanus gouldii). The latter is a 
ground-dwelling creature, seldom more than four 
feet long, and an inhabitant of dry, rather parched 
areas. Typically one thinks of it as scuttling into 
hollow logs or popping down a rabbit hole when 
disturbed. 

The Tree-climbing Goanna is more exciting. 
Six to seven feet long, it is impressively large and 
it has a well-deserved reputation of being one of 
the toughest characters of bushland. I have en- 
countered this reptile innumerable times and I 
always think of it as rattling up the trunk of a 
gum tree by the roadside on a sizzling hot day, 
or racing across a paddock with an “over arm” 
motion of its legs, flicking its forked tongue con- 
stantly, turning like a flash and dashing away. 

There are two well-defined races of this tree- 
climbing fellow. One is usually yellowish-green 


Tree-climbing Goanna of southern Australia is 
of the larger lizards and often attains impres- 
lengths of six or seven feet. It has ‘‘a well-de- 
red reputation as a tough bushland character.” 


with varying crossbands; it is native to the savan- 
nah country of northern Victoria, inland New 
South Wales and Queensland. The other, prac- 
tically black at maturity and growing to a greater 
size, ranges from the HealesvilleWarburton 
country through Gippsland to Mallacoota, Vic- 
toria — in other words, south of the dividing range 
and throughout the big timber of the cooler rain 
forests. 

As its name implies, the Tree Goanna finds its 
refuge aloft and uses a deep, snug hollow as a 
“bedroom” from which it can crawl and cling to 
the side of the tree to absorb the sunshine even 
on spring and late autumn days when it is not 
warm enough to go hunting. 

In 1939 it was from such a home tree on Mt. 
Toolebewong, Healesville, that we captured 
“Garry,” a 35-pound, six-foot Goanna. Set up in 
a lizard run with plenty of room, trees to climb 
and a pool to wallow in, this black patriarch of 


the Gippsland clan wasted no time in vain re- 
grets, and waxed even more portly on rabbit meat 
and on heaps of eggs —some fresh, but many 
“faded.” In fact it was no uncommon sight for 
visitors to see him devouring up to nine eggs in 
succession, and without breaking one — each egg 
clinking down on top of its fast-receding fore- 
runner. 

I shall not soon forget the look of absolute 
astonishment on Garry’s visage one day when an 
unusually ripe egg went off with a loud explosion 
just as he took it into his mouth. He seemed 
more disgusted and annoyed with the behavior 
of the egg than with the resulting cloud of H.S. 

Just before the tragic bush fires of the summer 
of 1939 Garry lost the limelight at Healesville, 
for from the Maroondah Lake watershed on Mt. 
Monda came a veritable grandfather of all Go- 
annas. For many months tales of this immense 
creature, seen occasionally by patrol men of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works, 
had reached us, but trips in search of him had 
proved in vain. 

One hot day at this period, the late Arthur 
Hort, one of the greatest bushmen Healesville 
has ever known, met the giant lizard as it was 
about to ascend a large tree on Mt. Monda. Its 
belly bulged; it was obviously full of food. By 
means of a careful piece of stalking and a smart 
dash, Mr. Hort managed to seize the end of the 
scaly tail. Then began a battle royal with the 
huge six-and-a-half-foot Goanna — 45 lbs. in weight 
and crocodile-like in thickness of its legs and 
body — struggling violently and uttering bellow- 
ing hisses like a steam engine. It blew out its 
throat pouch, thrashed its powerful tail, hooked 
its great claws into roots and logs and swung 
wide, menacing jaws with their rows of hooked 
teeth, at its captor, but he hung on with deter- 
mination. 

Eventually after a pretty grim and exhausting 
few hours, the perspiring captor got down to a 
Healesville hotel where, prompted by his irrepres- 
sible sense of humor, he “wheel-barrowed” his 
prize into the bar. Mr. Hort anchored the captive 
with a plough chain about its neck and a 40- 
pound weight tied to its tail, and summoned me 
to come and get it. When I arrived, I found not 
only the Goanna but also the disgorged remnants 
of its recent meal — four fox cubs, three young 
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rabbits and three large blue-tongued lizards! ‘That 
inventory gives some idea of a Goanna’s meat- 
eating abilities. 

The female Tree Goanna usually lays her eggs 
just on mid-summer (December to early Janu- 
ary) and buries them in the humus of an old 


The handsome pattern of yellow and green 
markings on the black body background of the 
Tree-climbing Goanna shows up strongly here. 


stump or in an abandoned termite mound. Those 
that I have handled varied from six to nine in 
number and were comparable in size to hen eggs, 
though much more narrow and covered with a 
leathery, parchment-like, flexible “shell.” One 
summer a female Goanna failed to bury her eggs 
se we performed this operation for her, providing 
a close meshed wire cover to trap the emerging 
youngsters and so to check on the incubation 
period. The first little fellow appeared after a 
lapse of six weeks and immediately began blow- 
ing out his throat pouch, hissing and lashing a 
small but very smart tail. Such youngsters are 


Australia’s largest lizard is the Perentie of 
central and northern Australia, said to rival 
the Komodo “dragon” with a length of 10 feet. 


brightly marked from the time of leaving the 
egg and for the first two years they are a joy to 
behold. Handsome patterns of black, yellow and 
green paint the clean beady “chain armor” while 
broad muzzle and tail bands are boldly revealed. 
The young fellows are incredibly active and 
lightning fast, scurrying for short distances over 
the ground and up trees which they climb on the 
corkscrew system, at unbelievable speed. Indeed, 
they need to be very spry at a tender age, for the 
Kookaburra, the Raven, the Butcher Bird, the 
Currawong (Strepera) and snakes are natural 
enemies. As the monitors grow older — and like 


The northern Tree-climbing Goanna demon- 
strates how the tail is curled preparatory to a 
lashing blow. This is often an effective defense. 


most large reptiles they are very long lived — 
the coloring becomes duller and darker; and real 
“old men” of the Gippsland or southern Victorian 
type are, with the exception of lighter tail bands, 
as nearly black as can be. 


Perhaps the most persistent Australian bush 
yarn associated with Goannas concerns the be- 
lief that their bites break out annually as open 
sores. This, however, can be relegated to the 
same dust-bin as the folklore of snakes swallow- 
ing their young, blue-tongued lizards sucking 
Gould's Monitor Lizard, or “Sand Goanna,”’ 
had some difficulty in subduing and eventually 
swallowing a Tiger Snake about 4 feet long. 


cows and kangaroos being born in the pouch. 

At least four Goannas have “tasted” me — one 
iron-jawed bite having left a permanent scar now 
twenty-two years old. This memento, delivered 
by a tough old warrior who once came in contact 
with and survived the effects of high tension 
wires, took the form of the tearing off of the back 
of my right hand. Though this painful wound 
took three months to heal, like the others it gave 
no further trouble. But the most unpleasant fea- 
ture about a Goanna bite is the fact that the lizard 
hangs on with fanatical determination and usu- 
ally cannot be persuaded to release its grip unless 


The Sand Goanna has nearly subdued its Tiger 
Snake enemy at this stage. Marks of the long 
conflict are clearly visible in the sandy soil. 


its tail is twisted clock-wise or counter-clock-wise 
with equal enthusiasm. 

Such accidents were usually sustained in the 
course of capture when — building on the fact 
that the lizards cannot count — I would remain 
“frozen” at the foot of a Goanna tree while a com- 
panion walked away, resulting usually, after the 
lapse of 15 to 30 minutes, in the long lean fellow 
crawling down head first to within reach of a 
swiftly clutching hand. 

Another bush belief, this time with the backing 
of veracity, warns tenderfeet against standing 
about in the open when a dog chases Goannas, 


These are fresh-laid eggs of the Tree Goanna. 
They have a tough, leathery but flexible shell 
and 6 to 9 are usually deposited in a clutch. 


for the lizard in its headlong excitement is liable 
to run up one with devastating effects from its 
heavy curved claws! The climbing instinct is 
decidedly uppermost in the species with which 
we have been dealing and I know from personal 


experience that in the absence of handy trees 
such a fugitive may rush heedlessly up a man or 
horse in its attempt to reach the usual lofty and 
therefore “secure” environment. On the ground, 
at bay, with no chance of ready escape, the big 
lizards wield their tails from side to side in slash- 
ing sweeps carrying the drive and sting of a stock 
whip. Dog victims of such strokes beat rapid 
retreat with terror-stricken yelps. 

One of the Goanna’s greatest accomplishments 
is that of destroying and eating snakes, and there 
is no doubt that young snakes are quite often an 
item on the menu. 

“Banjo” Paterson, an Australian poet, immortal- 
ized the subject in “Johnson’s Antidote” in which 
a valiant old Goanna, having swallowed his ‘Tiger 
Snake opponent whole, is pictured as feeding 
upon a certain bush that supposedly cures the ill 
effects of the venom collected in battle. Johnson, 
in great exultation, takes his grand elixir home, 
finding out later that “Half a tumbler killed an 
emu and half a spoonful killed a goat.” 

Actually the truth of the Goanna’s apparent 
immunity from snake venom lies in the extreme 
toughness of its close-knit “chain armor,” its scaly 
coat, and in the much higher degree of resistance 
of its system to amounts of venom that would 
readily kill mammals and birds. 

“Banjo’s” vivid portrayal of reptilian battle 
where “In and out they rolled and wriggled, bit 
each other heart and soul,” is remarkably true 
to life, and it came to mind unbidden on a fortu- 
nate occasion, on a hot summer morning, when 
I watched and photographed a fight to the death 
between a four-foot Sand Goanna and a Tiger 
Snake of equal length. 

The Goanna sparred with the lunging “Tiger” 
until it was able to rush in and clamp its jaws 
firmly across the snake’s head. Then with enor- 
mous enthusiasm it endeavored again and again 
to grind this vital portion of its deadly adversary 
into the ground. The snake countered by twist- 
ing the rest of its body into a tight knot, thus 
hampering the Goanna considerably, but at the 
end of half an hour the snake was so weakened 
that the Goanna planted the claws of its forefeet 
on the coils and tugged strenuously. Gradually, 
inch by inch, it gulped the snake down until only 
a feebly protesting final few inches of the vic- 
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tim remained. The “Tiger” must have been the 
cause of some internal upheaval, however, for 
suddenly the lizard disgorged its still-living victim 
with considerable violence. Walking away a few 
paces, it wiped its jaws vigorously on the ground, 
and then scampered off with never a backward 
glance. 

Some twenty minutes later it returned to the 
crippled snake. Again seizing it by the head, 
it repeated its damaging tactics of the initial at, 
tack. Then ensued another half-hour’s strenuous 
gulping and the snake was swallowed completely 
—The Goanna had to indulge in fantastic contor- 
tions and painful neck bendings to compress the 
elongated body of its victim, but eventually, 
tightly distended, it shuffled away to rest and 
digest. 


N SPITE of eG obvious claims to consideration, 
I Goannas are seldom treated as generally use- 
ful and distinctive members of Australia’s wild 
life. 

Sad to say, these destroyers of rabbits, rats, mice 
and snakes and disposers of carrion are all too 
often wantonly shot, even on back roads, miles 
from habitation. Quite recently I found a big 
black Goanna dead on the fence line of Coran- 
derrk —an extension of the Healesville Sanc- 
tuary. A rarity in this area, the unfortunate lizard 
had been needlessly destroyed on the very boun- 
dary of a Sanctuary for native fauna in general. 

It is known and admitted that Goannas ex- 
hibit a fondness for the eggs of wild birds aloft 
in the gum trees and also for those found in farm 
chicken runs. Individuals showing an incurable 
penchant for farm produce certainly must be 
dealt with, but with the very marked diminution 
of the big lizards over the past fifteen to twenty 
years it is time we in Australia considered meas- 
ures for some form of protection — not only for 
these rattling, lively old fellows that lend such 
a degree of interest to country roads, but to the 
generally persecuted, harmless and useful lizards 
in general. Fortunately, in Victoria, at least, Mr. 
Dunbavin Butcher, Director of the Fisheries and 
Game Department, is even now considering 
measures for the future safety of the four-legged 
reptilian population. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Ground Water Survey Will Be Completed in June 


gms FINDS THE STAFF of the Conservation 
Foundation busy on a multitude of fronts. 
In anticipation of the completion of the Ground 
Water Survey early in June we are seeking the 
best means to bring its results forcefully to the 
attention of the many people for whom they 
should be useful. There is, of course, material in 
this survey of primary concern to engineers and 
others directly interested in water management 
problems. There are materials for technical books 
and periodicals as well as much information that 
should find its way into popular publication, gen- 
erally in mass circulation magazines and region- 
ally or locally in newspaper articles. We hope to 
find the most direct avenues to broad distribution 
in order to establish a publication policy that will 
be applicable to other projects as they reach com- 
pletion. 

In continuation of the Ground Water Survey, 
the staff has been working with representatives 
of the National Association of Manufacturers to 
conduct a joint survey of industrial water uses 
among the 14,000 members of that organization. 
By means of carefully prepared questionnaires 
circulated among this large group of manufactur- 
ers it is expected that trends in water use prac- 
tices can be established by industry and by region 
—an extremely valuable contribution to knowl- 
edge of the nation’s water needs. This N.A.M. 
survey has the added value of bringing the 
Foundation’s work directly to the attention of the 
larger part of the country’s industrial leaders. 

The Soil Erosion Survey is being expedited, 
according to Mr. Osborn and Mr. Snider who 
met with Sir Herbert Broadley, Director of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, for this purpose early in April. The first 
part of this survey covering the United States, 
Canada and Mexico is expected to be ready for 
publication in 1950. The second part, relating to 
erosion conditions in the rest of the western 
hemisphere, will be completed in 1951. 


Mr. Ordway and Mr. Smith met with Dean 
Mason of the Littauer School of Public Admin- 
istration at Harvard on April 18 for the purpose 
of furthering plans for the Economic Seminar in 
Agriculture, Forests, Water and Land Use Policy 
which it is hoped will be conducted next fall in 
Cambridge. Basic funds for the financing of this 
seminar have been found but additional contribu- 
tions are needed to provide for several important 
fellowships which would add materially to the 
value of the course. 

On May 2 and 3 Mr. Osborn visited the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with Mr. Randolph Pack to 
take part in the inauguration of the new Chair of 
Conservation which is being established at this 
great university. This chair will be held by Dr. 
Stanley A. Cain, formerly of the Cranbrook In- 
stitute of Detroit. It is most gratifying that Mich- 
igan and Yale are embarking this year on major 
conservation training programs stressing ecology, 
human populations and resource subject matter. 

In the field of publication the Foundation staff 
is happy to announce the completion of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee’s first illustrated pamphlet, 
in the production of which several members of 
the staff collaborated. This attractive popular 
document is expected to have a wide distribution 
and should be of material help in increasing pub- 
lic awareness of conservation needs. 

Mr. Ordway’s Memorandum on Approaches to 
Government Organization for the Development 
of Natural Resources has been printed and will 
be available to individuals interested in govern- 
mental aspects of the conservation issue on 
federal, state or local levels. The Conservation 
Handbook by Mr. Ordway, published last Aug- 
ust, has sold more than six thousand copies, and 
has been nominated for the annual award of the 
National Association of Conservation Education 
and Publicity for the book contributing the most 
to conservation education in the United States. 

In passing, Society members interested in re- 
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ceiving the first annual report of the Conserva- 
tion Foundation may receive this document by 
writing to the Foundation’s office at 30 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 

Mr. Brewer and Mr. Gibbs have been busily 
engaged in the production of the Foundation’s 
third film series, The Web of Life. The first reel 
of this ecological motion picture is completed and 
the second will be finished by the time this maga- 


zine reaches you. We have also been requested 
to assist and advise in the production of a film on 
animal husbandry and range use to be sponsored 
by the American National Livestock Association. 
While this film may not represent the views of 
the Foundation on this vital subject, the staff feel 
that it is our function to give objective technical 
advice when it is requested from such important 
sources. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Charles Cordier Captures 
Eastern Umbrella Bird 


Latest word from Ecuador is that Charles Cor- 
dier, our animal collector, has captured at least 
one specimen of the eastern form of the Umbrella 
Bird, Cephalopterus ornatus ornatus. Charles is 
far down the. eastern slope of the Andes, in diffi- 
cult and dangerous territory (dangerous because 
of the uncertain transportation and possibly un- 
friendly Indians) and the only message he has 
been able to.send down river was a brief cable, 
apparently carried out to a telegraph station by a 
native. ‘he message referred to his difficulties in 
getting air transportation for his collection be- 
cause of the flooded runway of the airfields, and 
so we do not know exactly what birds and mam- 
mals Charles has collected on the eastern slope, 
or exactly when he will be able to finish his 
general collection, out of his base camp at Quito, 
and return to New York. Tentatively his return 
is set for about July 1. 


It’s Baby Time Again 

Late winter and early spring have produced an 
interesting crop of wild animal babies in the Zoo. 
To date we have four Raccoons, three Aoudads, 
two Mouflon, two Blackbuck, one Patagonian 
Cavy and four Muntjac. 

In the normal course of things we can expect 
quite a number of deer fawns early in June. 
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Lion Island Understudies 

Visitors to the Zoological Park will notice a 
sudden increase in the Lion population, with six 
awkward and playful, year-old cubs on exhibition 
in the central out-of-doors bay of the Lion House. 

They are not, actually, new acquisitions, hav- 
ing been received last year as eventual replace- 
ments for the three older males now occupying 
Lion Island in the African Plains exhibit. The 
cubs have been spending the winter in the Lion 
Shelter House on the Plains. ‘They will pass one 
more winter in seclusion there, and in the spring 
of 1951 they will take up residence on the island. 
At that time the three original inhabitants, now 
about ten years old, will be disposed of to other 
zoological parks. ; 


Farm Not Open Yet 

Our Farm-in-the-Zoo, which normally opens 
its gates in mid-April, is still closed and its open- 
ing date is indefinite because of construction con- 
nected with the Bronx River Parkway Extension 
which cuts across a corner of the Farm. 

Unseasonably cold and rainy spring weather 
has retarded by about two weeks the spring re- 
lease of many birds and mammals from winter 
quarters. By late May, however, the Duck-billed 
Platypuses, storks, monkeys and gibbons could be 
put out of doors in their summer quarters, and 
zebras were released on the African Plains annex. 


“Jamboree Troop No. 7” of Boy Scouts in the 


Bronx will reproduce a Bronx Zoo atmosphere at 
a nation-wide encampment of Scouts at Valley 
Forge from June 30 through July 7. The gate- 
way to Troop 7’s camping place will be formed 
of large cutouts of a Gorilla, Elephant, Tiger, 
Giant Panda and King Penguin lent by the Zoo- 
logical Park. 


Children’s Zoo Sets a Record 

The Children’s Zoo opened for its tenth sea- 
son on Saturday, April 8, and eight days later, on 
Sunday, April 16, it set an all-time record for 
attendance — 7,439 visitors. ‘The day happened 
to bring almost perfect spring weather, and the 
entire Zoological Park had an excellent attend- 
ance of 55,073 persons. 


In Thirteen Languages 

Last year the Civil Affairs Division of the War 
Department made a one-reel motion picture in 
the Children’s Zoo for distribution in Germany, 
Japan and Korea, as part of a program to show 
“the American scene.” The picture has now been 
taken over by the State Department and is being 
distributed in various parts of the world with a 


running commentary in thirteen languages. They 
include: Arabic, Bengali, Burmese, French, 
Greek, Hindi, Hindi with Urdu titles, Persian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Tamil, Telugu and Turkish. 


Aquarium Men Present Papers 
on Rare Fish Tumor 
The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 


can Association for Cancer Research, held in 
Atlantic City in April, was attended by Drs. 
Nigrelli and Gordon, who presented two papers 
on a rare type of tumor developed in the fishes 
in the Aquarium’s Genetics Laboratory. ‘These 
tumors differ from the great majority of pig- 
mented cancers in that they involve red pigment 
cells as well as black ones. They go by the de- 
scriptive name of erythromelanomas. 

Previous to this work, only eight of these 
red-and-black pigmented cancers had ever been 
reported in fishes by scientists anywhere. Dr. 
Gordon, however, obtained eight in a single brood 
and since that time has bred several more —all 
from one special strain of Platyfish X Swordtail 
hybrids. An account of the genetical principles 
involved, illustrated in full color, recently ap- 
peared in the internationally distributed British 
journal Endeavour. 


JUNGLE VIEW: Newsletter from Our Trinidad Station 
(Continued from page 75) 


living organisms to compare with these in weird 
beauty and bizarre unreality. 

To end on a light note, I offer a short install- 
ment (on the level of the Perils of Pauline in the 
early movies) of the comedy and tragedy of 
Chiri, our Capuchin monkey. As I wrote Report 
Number Three, he was clutching a banana on 
the roof of the kitchen. To a brief, four days later, 
by pitting our combined brains against his, after 
long and patient watching behind a shutter, we 
were able to pull a string, close a door and entrap 
him, when he thought he was unobserved. For a 
week he thoroughly enjoyed confinement. ‘Then 
by a double leap from perch to the back of Julia, 
our tweenie maid who was feeding him, and 
thence out the door, he again won his freedom. 

Now came a hardening of our deepest senti- 
ments and we kept him from all food and drink. 
Our hearts were torn when he came down, almost 


within reach, hanging by his tail, watching us at 
luncheon, and chewing on an unripe lime which 
he had twisted off a tree, his grimaces showing 
what he thought of such acid fodder. But he 
kept stripping off our orchids, and we feared for 
the hummingbird nests in nearby trees. He got 
more and more bold, and finally Jocelyn display- 
ing a tempting dish of water, his thirst overcame 
his discretion and he came within reach. Disre- 
garding the risk of a severe bite, she seized his 
tail and transported him, yelling to high heaven, 
to his palatial cage. The servants promptly 
heaped fruit, honey, milk, every luxury upon 
him, and there Chiri romps today, fenced in by 
two stout bolts. He accepts or discards the vari- 
ous insects we offer, thereby adding to scientific 
knowledge, acquiring merit in our eyes, and 
cheerfully earning his board and lodging from 
the coffers of the Zoological Society. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


HOW TO DRAW THE DOG. By Diana Thorne. x-+84 pp. 
Fully illustrated by the author. Watson-Guptill Publications, 
Inc., New York, 1950. $4.00. 


A beautifully illustrated how-to-do-it book, giving de- 
tailed, practical advice on all phases of dog-drawing by 
a well-known master of the subject. 

The book begins by looking over the chances for 
success in this specialized field. It wisely advises the 
beginner to first get a basic, general art foundation. 
There is a chapter on recommended materials and tech- 
niques, on procedures, from drawing resting dogs to the 
more difficult business of wide awake subjects. Such 
questions are answered as where and how to obtain the 
necessary models, how much knowledge of anatomy is 
needed, how to make quick sketches and the use and 
abuse of photographs in drawing. 

Dog lovers will want to own this book for the sake of 
the many charming illustrations. - LLoyp SANDForRD. 


AMERICAN SPIDERS. By Willis J. Gertsch. 285 pp., 44 pl. 
in color, 67 in gravure. D, Van Nostrand & Co., New York, 
1949. $6.95. 


If you want to learn how to go fishing with a spider 
web, whether spider females really eat their mates, what 
the tarantelles were all about, why a trap door spider 
craves privacy, and whether you should really start 
worrying about the prevalence of black widows — here 
is the book for you. Even if you have never had any 
conscious cravings for such knowledge, Dr. Gertsch’s 
accounts will certainly lend you vast authority during 
your next encounter with an arachnophobic friend. 

Naturalists of many kinds will be grateful for this ad- 
dition to the New Illustrated Naturalist series. In it 
they will find both reliable information about a fasci- 
nating group of animals and also a challenge to solve 
many puzzles of spider life. These gaps in our knowl- 
edge range from the details of the lives of nearly every 
species to the operation of spider equivalents of ears and 


noses, which still remain highly mysterious. Technical 
zoologists, too, whether their work lies with spiders or 
other groups, will discover, in convenient form, a syn- 
opsis of current knowledge for comparison and refer- 
ence. Although simply written, Dr. Gersch’s work has 
the inimitable imprint of scientific authority. 

It is good to find, however, that the author empha- 
sizes general aspects, rather than systematic accounts of 
individual species which can easily be found elsewhere. 
He groups about half of his material under such head- 
ings as “The Life of the Spider,” “Silk Spinning and 
Handiwork,” “Courtship and Mating,” and “Economic 
and Medical Importance.” His handling of the chapter 
on evolution is especially satisfying. After his lucid 
résumé of potentially dull facts, you emerge with a 
lively picture of an early spider, a creature gropin 
about in the tropical jungles of our country’s past, an 
spinning a little in amateurish inefhiciency. 

A survey of spider classification, with particular men- 
tion of genera of special interest or abundance, occupies 
the remainder of the book. Here again, habits, relation- 
ships and folklore are stressed, rather than merely struc- 
tural peculiarities. 

The photographs are technically and artistically su- 
perb. A useful index is included, as well as a list of 
selected references which will put any newly aroused 
amateur on the trail of specialized information. — 
JocELYN CRANE. 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS. By Margaret Warin, 
pp., 230 illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
(cloth) ; $1.75 (paper). 


A primer of the out-of-doors, designed for the child 
who wants a catalog of the common creatures and plants 
likely to be encountered in the country at any season. 
The information is accurate, presented on a child’s level, 
and should be an adequate introduction to nature for 
most ages up to 10 or 12 years. Miss Buck’s illustrations 
(in black and white) are pleasantly varied and create an 
invitation to look and read, no matter at what page the 


book is opened. 
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New Members of the New York Zoological Society 
(Between March 1 and April 30) 


Contributing Mrs. J. G. Wentink 
Mrs. Dorothy F. Alker Orme Wilson 
L. A. Astley-Bell 

Annual 


Mrs. August Belmont 
Mrs. John Clark 

Mrs. William H. Conroy 
William A. Dougherty 
Clayton E. Freeman 
Mrs. Francis P. Garvan 


John F. Betts 


Mrs. Edwin D. Hays 


Mrs. Arthur W. Butler 
Dr. Douglas $. Damrosch 
George A. Davis 

Lamont Dominick 


Clinton Graham Heiner 
Edward K. Hessberg 

Capt. Ernest A. Hopf 

Mrs. Philip Jacobson 
Master Butler W. Lampson 
Henry H. Moulton 
Mrs. Julie Neville Raymon 
Mrs. Herman Schiesel 
Robert S. Sellers 


Mrs. Archer M. Huntin ‘on Bits. Cbarles Descber Morton Silberman 
Miss Mary Alice Kean : Miss Isabella Fey Mrs. David W. Smyth 
Pancand F Lin ae Mrs. William Foote Achilles Tarrgorra 
Lawrence Litchfield, IT John P. Stetson Charles H. Taylor 
Mrs. Thomas J. Megear John O. Fordham Joseph F. Trainor, Jr. 
Miss Ann C. Rockefeller R. Perry Frost Herman T. Uscott 
Dr. Carl Fulton Sulzberger Philip Greenberg J. A. Walls 

Miss Alice Tully Ray Guy Morris Weissglass 
Miss Alice W. Wardwell Miss Claryce P. Hasse Charles W. Williams 
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Needs your help! 


WV, NEED MORE MEMBERS. 


We need more people who have a keen interest in the Zoologi- 
cal Society's program of Conservation, Education and Research, 
who want to have a share in the important and exciting things we 
are planning and doing. 

Everyone who loves Nature, everyone who is conscious of our 
national need for conservation, is a potential Member of the New 
York Zoological Society. 

By these tests many of your friends must qualify. Won’t you 
serve your Society by calling the desirability of Membership to 
their attention? They and you will gain in Society services as the 
Membership grows—to say nothing of the stimulation of partici- 
pation in the Society's activities. 

A simple postcard addressed to the Membership Department at 
the Zoological Park (New York 60) will bring you full informa- 
tion about the Society’s program to aid you in soliciting Member- 
ship. You will also be supplied with Membership application 
blanks. ; 

We truly need your help in this important matter. It would aid 
us mightily if each Member were to bring in at least one Member 


Dorje, Osho — 
President, 
New York Zoological Society 


more. 
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